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the world," but we see her in our mind's eye, we hear her accent, we 
know her phraseology, and we guess in what " world " she nourished. 
There would be much to say on this matter of vulgarity and distinc- 
tion ; and if Mr. Taylor's volume lacks the prime requisites of success, 
it may at least be called a suggestive failure. 



5. — A Historical Sketch of the Discovery of America by the Norse- 
men in the Tenth Century. By E. B. Anderson, A. M., of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.- Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1874. 

This is the last American contribution to the mooted question of 
Norse discovery in this country. The subject is one which offers an 
excellent opportunity for suggestive argument, and careful investiga- 
tion might possibly reveal new and valuable facts. This work gives 
neither the one nor the other. The first chapter points out the vari- 
ous races of man who should be interested in Norse discoveries. In 
a prefatory manner it is remarked that "the author will not be 
surprised, if, in these pages, he should happen to throw out some 
thoughts which will conflict with the reader's previously formed con- 
victions about matters and things generally, and about historical 
facts especially." To this statement no exception can be taken. The 
author's conflict with historical facts is at times surprising. On mat- 
ters and things generally he is less surprising, but far more amusing. 
To take from the first paragraph an example of the author's method 
of dealing with matters and things generally : " The American stu- 
dent loves to gaze upon the pages of American history." Whatever 
the case may be in the enlightened West, in this more benighted part 
of the country it is to be feared that the average American student 
does little more than " gaze " upon the pages of his country's history. 
It is very gratifying to feel that in the younger States the American 
student's " whole soul is filled with transporting emotions of delight 
or sympathy," as he reads the history of the Revolution. 

The brief sentences already quoted indicate the high-toned style 
in which this book is written. It would be unfair, however, if some 
of the more striking passages were not quoted. Limited space for- 
bids that extracts long enough to do full justice to the splendor of 
the statements should be made, but the following will give a faint 
idea of the character of the book. 

In appealing to American interest in his subject the author says : 
" For those who are born and brought up on the fertile soil of Colum- 
bia, under the shady branches of the noble tree of American liberty, 
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where the banner of progress and education is unfurled to the breeze, 
must naturally feel a deep interest," etc. The second chapter begins 
like a Fourth of July oration : " Enlightened men all over the world 
are watching with astonishment and admiration the New World, from 
which great revolutions have proceeded, and in which great problems 
in human government, human progress and enterprise are yet to be 
worked out and demonstrated." A little further on : " If you travel 
in England, in Germany, in Norway, it is interesting to observe how 
familiar the common people are with matters and things pertaining 
to America." It has been said that Mr. Anderson has brought to light 
some new facts. This is one. In regard to the antiquity of America 
we are informed "that we can show mounds, monuments, and in- 
scriptions that point to periods the contemplation of which would 
make Chronos himself grow giddy." If this would be the condition 
of Chronos, the state of the American citizen when he reflects on the 
antiquity of his country can more easily be imagined than described. 
The last chapter is probably the most magnificent, but is uufortu'- 
nately too long for quotation. 

As to the historical facts, Mr. Anderson retells the twice-told tale 
of the Norsemen in a loose general way, interspersing his narrative 
with such bits of fine writing as those just quoted. Great attention 
is paid to the character of the Norsemen. Probably no one would be 
so thoroughly astounded as one of the old Vikings if he were told 
that he was a highly cultivated gentleman of great astronomical 
acquirements, with a love of free institutions based on profound 
constitutional study, and with a civilizing mission in the world. 
Such apparently is the idea of a Norseman which Mr. Anderson has 
got, and the absurdity of which it is needless to point out. Let us 
admire the Norsemen for what they really were, brave savage men 
passionately fond of liberty, great fighters, and the greatest robbers 
and pirates the world has ever seen. No useful purpose is served, 
and history is terribly distorted, by depicting the emigrants to Ice- 
land and Greenland as American citizens, and members of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, with the dress and manners of the 
tenth century. 

Mr. Anderson gets on very well with all disputed points by assum- 
ing everything to be true, and by considering assertion as equivalent 
to proof. In this way the old mill at Newport, we are assured, is a 
Norse ruin ; the writer, apparently, never having heard of Dr. Pal- 
frey's argument on the point. The Dighton Rock is proclaimed to 
be Norse work, contrary to the opinion of every competent man who 
has ever examined the writing; and roving visits are transformed 
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into a permanent colonization of Vinland. The skeleton in armor, 
most surprising of all, now turns out, on the authority of Mr. Long- 
fellow's poem, to have been that of Thorwald, who was killed and 
buried on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, if anywhere in New Eng- 
land. These questions have been examined at length in a previous 
number of this Review* and there is no need to enter again into the 
discussion. But whether these relics are Norse or Indian, whether 
these were permanent settlements or not, it is in utter contempt of 
all historical method to state facts as a basis for argument, without 
the slightest proof of their truth. The book closes with an Appendix, 
described as being on " the historical, linguistic, literary, and scien- 
tific value of the Scandinavian languages." Instead of a philological 
essay, this Appendix is modelled on the advertisements of books, 
which are composed of favorable fragments of notices from different 
periodicals. It is composed of laudatory remarks on the Scandi- 
navian languages by authorities of different value, living and dead. 
It appears so objectless to advertise the Norse language after this 
fashion, that the reader is driven to one of two conclusions, — that 
the whole book is an advertisement of Mr. Anderson, or of the pro- 
posed monument to Leif Erikson. 



6. — Ultimo. Novelle von Friedricii SriELiiAGEN. Verlag von L. 
Staackmann. Leipzig, 1874. Boston: Schocnhof and Mocller. 

There never was a time when Germany displayed a greater politi- 
cal activity than at the present day ; but her literature, somehow, 
does not appear to keep pace with her political progress. We should 
be far from wishing back the times when a compai-atively insignifi- 
cant novel like Schlegel's " Lucindo " or Gutzkow's Hitter vom Geist 
created more discussion in the salons of Weimar and Berlin than a 
national victory ; and the publication of a now drama was deemed an 
event of historic importance. In modern society literature can no 
more be the one absorbing topic of interest. This last decade of 
warfare and strife has roused the German bourgeoisie to a more vivid 
consciousness of its own worth and responsibility, and the citizens of 
the Fatherland now feel themselves a part of the state in a far deeper 
and truer sense than did those picturesque idlers who once gathered 
around the court of Karl August, and in the aDsthetic circle of 
Rachel von Varnhagen discussed with such charming nonchalance 
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